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A CRITICAL VISIT 


CROSS CURRENTS. 


CHAPTER X.—sITHE BETROTHAL. 


ie being but a pleasant stroll from the manor to 

“The Bury,” Mrs. Fellowes and her party walked 
home, and Ray naturally escorted them when the 
rest of his guests were gone. Mrs. Fellowes, having 
given up plotting for her pretty Nina, resigned her- 
self not ungracefully to the force of existing circum- 
stances. Next to having her own daughter installed 
No. 1207,—renrvary 13, 1875. 








at the manor, came the prospect of seeing her niece 
there instead; nor was she blind to the social advan- 
tages to be enjoyed through her. Clarice, sur- 
rounded with the ¢clat of wealth, would never play 
an inferior réle—she would aspire to be a leader in 
society, as well as its delle and admiration. With 
her at the head of the establishment, the manor 
would be altogether changed; it-would be filled with 
visitors, and those of a rank not hitherto much seen 
in Tarleton, for Miss Hawtrey loved both fashion and 
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gaiety. What more natural than that Nina should 
have her share of notice, and, with her youth and 
beauty, dovery well. Mrs. Fellowes built no castles 
in the air for Hope, she was too thoroughly solid for 
anything so airy; she would be contented at home. 
So she argued, reconciling herself beforehand to the 
anticipated event. But the binding word had not 
yet been spoken: Ray, gratified by the preference 
Clarice never failed to show for his society, repaid 
her with unostentatious admiration. He sought her 
whenever he had the opportunity, and was getful 
and moody when away from her. For some time he 
had been in a pitiable state of vacillation. Miss 
Hawtrey’s smiles were irresistible when they fell 
upon him, yet he sometimes voluntarily turned away 
from their fascination. He had no more doubt of 
her attachment than of his own, yet scruples and 
anxieties often harassed him. He had a genuine 
affection for his cousin ; could he take for himself the 
woman who was to have been his wife? Would not 
that place between them a barrier never to be re- 
moved? Would Piers, accepting the explanation 
that she loved one and not the other, be generous and 
forgive him? Ray argued that he might do so, 
he knew that he should in his place. Still he had 
not proposed, she was not yet his betrothed; some 
fear of latent ill held him back. In spite of his 
admiration, in spite of its public demonstration that 
day, in spite of the magic spell of her lustrous eyes, 
no phrase, promise, or word really binding had yet 
been uttered. Tho image of Piers had hitherto 
stood between them. Before reaching “The Bury,” 
whither Mrs. Fellowes and Nina had preceded them 
by a couple of minutes, Ray arrested his steps, and 
gently clasped the hand resting gracefully on his 
arm. ‘‘ You will be too tired for music to-night, so 
I will say good-bye till to-morrow.” 

Music had long been the ostensible attraction to 
bring the young man to “The Bury” when no other 
engagement prevented, not that he was particularly 
musical, but music furnished a good excuse for ex- 
changing the dull solitude of his bachelor quarters 
for a cheerful hearth. It was pleasant to see a room 
adorned with bright faces as well as a glowing fire, 
pleasanter still to sit by Clarice while she sang, or to 
join Nina in taking lessons from her, the instruction 
generally degenerating into Conversation and merri- 
ment. 

Mrs. Fellowes having at first promoted these visits 
on Nina’s account, found herself obliged to continue 
them for other reasons, ‘and did not in reality con- 
sider them as otherwise than agreeable. Her hus- 
band, out all day, generally fell asleep on the sofa, or 
went early to bed; but Hope sat dutifully by her 
side, trying to finish’ ‘some useful work for her 
mother. To this family party Ray’s new modern 
carriage and quick-paced horse brought him almost 
every evening, and fetched him at the appointed 
time, performing the distance from door to door in 
about a quarter of an hour. At;Ray’s proposition 
to defer his visit till the morrow, Clarice replied with 
an arch smile, ‘‘ You shall do as you like best; far 
be it from me to dictate either way.” 

“My wishes, you know, will bring me back to 
‘The Bury,’” said Ray, eagerly; ‘‘my eare for 
you will keep me away. You know that you are very 
tired.” 

‘* Never too tired to welcome you.” 

The smile, the bright beaming eye, turned upon 
him with a flash, and veiled immediately by the 





drooping lids, as if the glance had been forced from 
her by a sudden impulse, were irresistible. Ra 
clasped more tenderly the hand which softly rested 
on his arm, and raising it to his lips, covered it with 
kisses. In another minufe Clarjce, flushed with 
emotion, her countenance ‘glowing with triumph, 
entered the honse, and Ray, excited, happy, yet 
half repentant, went homewards. 

As Clarice joined her aunt, she found Hope under- 
going an examination. 

‘‘ Captain Ashworth here ? You are sure of it ; you 
have seen him—spoken to him!” cried Mrs. Iellowes, 
in undisguised surprise. 

Hope answered in the affirmative, and began 
ransacking her memory to recall something she had 
heard him say. She had shaken hands with him, 
lunched with him, but she could bring forward 
nothing to gratify the curiosity awakened. 

‘How did he look? Is he much altered?” 

“Very much altered ; quite a different man from 
what I expected,” said Hope, her tongue set free at 
last, and mentally contrasting his present cold, un- 
gracious manner with what she recollected of the 
cheery com panion of her childhood. 

“How ft iis eyes? Do they look very bad?” 
asked Mrg. Fellowes. 

‘‘Ts he blind?” inquired Nina. 

‘‘No, certainly not,” said Hope, ‘ for hg gats and 
helps fimseff," only slowly and carefully; bat le 
it a hardly at all, but that might be because 
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0 y!” exclaimed Nina; ‘and he 
ich ‘a Bethe man, so Clarice said. I 
e. tollect Mi . Poor fellow! What a change 
@ Ni ye him her genuine pity, the 
EY it ras ‘reflecting that a man ‘who had 
3 ow “= 09 looks need not speak so dis- 
in ly those who did not possess any. Mean- 
arice, hearing all that Hope had to 
abe retite ; r own room, much ip the’ condi- 
tion Of one W denly passes from a hot bath into 
a ea one. 18 elation with which she crossed the 
threshold had given place to a thrill of distress, and 
then ‘to a confuse blurring of the canvas on which 
she had ‘been depicting her future life. She did not 
wish fo meet Piers, nor even to see him—not yet, at 
least ; by-and-by, when thrown together, they night 
meet and be indy but now that was impossible. 
Why had he come fo"Barleton? Stirring the freshly- 
lighted fire into a blaze, she divested Nerself of the 
warm elothing worn i thé’skating, and sat down to 
reflect. Was she engaged to Ray, or was she not? 
The answer to that question was at that moment all- 
important. If the engagement were not already a 
fact, it must be made so without delay. As Miss 
Hawtrey sat warming her feet before the fire, her 
plan of operation was completed. What she willed 
she was pretty sure to accomplish—such was her own 
belief; and with that comfortable persuasion, at six 
o’clock she went downstairs to dinner. For this 
repast the ladies of ‘‘The Bury” habitually made 
an especial toilet, or went through the form of it, 
Mrs. Fellowes, with laudable economy, invariably 
wearing something that had given its best services 


to daylight, but now with a smart bow, and a few 
additional bits of lace, did duty as a dinner-dress. 
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Mr. Fellowes would not be at the trouble of dressing, 
and once or twice silenced his wife’s remonstrances 
by ordering his best coat to be placed on a chair at 
his side. One half of Miss Hawtrey’s small income 
went into the housekeeping fund for her board, but 
having the other half for her own expenses, she was 
not driven to any very economical arrangements, and 
dressed with taste, feeling sincere pleasure in adorn- 
ing the idol of her worship—her personal self. This 
evening, far. from appearing fatigued, Clarice 
Hawtrey was more animated and more carefully 
attired than usual; she smiled at her aunt, returned 
her uncle’s banter, was kindly condescending to 
Nina, and more gracious than usual to Hope. 

At the manor, Ray, hastily despatching his solitary 
dinner, had come to the walnuts and wine without 
noticing many an effort made by his father’s old 
servant to begin a conversation. 

“The carriage round in ten minutes; never mind 
the fire, make it up later. I shall not be at home 
for a couple of hours or more,” said Ray, rousing 
himself out of his preoccupation. The old man put 
down the poker and cleared his voice, beginning : 

‘‘ Perhaps you don’t know, sir—” 

“T know very well that I want the carriage ; order 
it round,” 

tay spoke in an uncomfortable tone. The fire just 
disturbed leaped up into a flame, which brightened 
the room and brought the dull red curtains into 
prominent notice. 

“This room must be completely changed if I 
marry,” thought Ray. ‘No lady of taste will 
willingly settle down into such old-fashioned 
quarters, nor should I wish it. Blair, how many 
years has this furniture been here—a generation or 
two?” 

“T don’t exactly know what may be the length of 
a generation, but it was here before my day. It is 
very old and torn in places, and what is not torn is 
faded or stained. The squire liked the company of 
his dogs, and they are queer customers for sofas and 
chairs.”’ 

“Tf I begin to make alterations there will be no 
end to them,”? mused Ray. ‘Another day I will 
think about it. I want my trap, Blair.” 

Blair walked to the door, opened it, and turning 
towards his master with the handle in his hand, said, 
“You didn’t, perhaps, seo the captain to-day?” 

Ray’s heart gave a bound. 

“The captain? what captain?” 

“Captain Ashworth. A gentleman drove through 
Tarleton this morning in a fly, which looked as if it 
came from the station, and Jem Coles says it went to 
‘The Bower.’ ” 

‘Some one may have called upon my aunt, it does 
not necessarily follow that it must be her son. He 
was not in England when I last saw Mrs. Ashworth. 
Besides, if it were he, Robin would have been with 
him, and Robin would not have been in Tarleton 
without trying to see me.” 

Ray was not so satisfied with his own reasoning 
as he tried to appear. A few misgivings disturbed 
him even as he spoke. He had been gradually 
slackening his visits to ‘‘ The Bower,” and staying 
only a short time when he did go. His inquiries 


about Piers had been less minute than formerly, and 
he was contented with general replies. Piers was 
better, lingering in Paris, and did not talk of return- 
ing home. Such for some time had been the substance 
of the information obtained from his aunt, and with 
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these meagre outlines he had allowed himself to he 
satisfied. 

‘‘ However, I think it isthe captain,” persisted the 
old man. ‘‘A gentleman was seen with a large shade 
oyer his eyes, coming this way across the fields.” 

A deep silence followed this sturdy announcement 
of Blair’s. Ray sat motionless, and apparently at his 
ease, but with a host of thoughts, complex, contra- 
dictory, and confusing, rushing through his brain. 
Iiis old regard flamed forth stronger for the moment 
than every other consideration. What should he 
do? Should he go at once to meet him—take him 
by the hand and speak the welcome that he really 
felt ? 

‘¢ Shall I order the carriage, sir?” asked Blair. 

‘Not yet, I will ring when I want it.” 

Ray forced himself to speak calmly, but no sooner 
was the deor closed than he rose and walked about the 
room in a passion of anxiety and doubt. 

‘“Why did not Piers come before? Why had he 
not written to him? Why, why had he come now ? 
Why had he waited until he and Clarice had drifted 
into a current from which, he feared, there was but 
one outlet?” 

Piers’s image was now in the foreground. Not- 
withstanding the power of Clarice’s fascinations, 
Ray’s heart struggled to be loyal. The difficulty 
was to know how and where. Which of the two had 
now the strongest claim to be considered? Todecido 
where opposing forces were equally balanced was 
not easy, and at every attempt Ray found himself 
in the condition of one struggling in a swamp, and 
sinking deeper in every effort to extricate himself. 
A little while ago he might have brought the matter 
before Mrs. Ashworth and asked advice, or, better 
still, he might have fled the scene of temptation. 
Gradually, and without design, he had allowed cir- 
cumstances and facts to accumulate until ho found 
himself in a great strait. Whichever way he turned, 
the brittle thing called honour was sullied, if not 
broken. In the last parting with Clarice, he knew 
that by the act of homage he had offered he had 
intended to seal a compact meant to be for life, and 
now he wished for time—a respite, an interval for 
reflection, ere he committed himself to a situation 
which he had almost a presentiment would sever the 
friendship he most valued. ‘To be deliberately false 
he could not—to be unchivalrous was nearly as bad. 
To have singled out Miss Hawtrey as he had done 
that day, to let every one see his preference, and yet 
leave her, unable to explain it, to go on his way 
silent and careless, might be the easiest road out of 
difficulty, but it would also be the most cowardly. 
He wished to see Piers to explain matters, to show 
that he was no traitor, and trust to his generosity. 
But if his cousin took strong views, or distorted ones ; 
if he refused to see the force of circumstances; if ho 
were implacable, obstinate in his own opinions, the 
interview must end in alienation. Ray was distracted 
with doubt and uncertainty, and finally did as many 
do in similar situations—he ceased his mental 
struggle, determining to be guided by events instead 
of regulating them. He would see Piers to-morrow, 
and spend this evening with Clarice, as he had 
promised. 

With a heart far from buoyant, Ray entered the 
hall of ‘‘The Bury.’ Whilst taking off his great- 
coat and mufflers—for the night was cold, and his 
carriage a light open conveyance—Clarice, who had 
been watching for his arrival, came forward and 
G2 
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drew him into the deep window recess where she 
had been waiting. 

‘Ray, Piers is here.” 

‘“*T know it.” 

Clarice, never demonstrative, and especially proud 
and distant to the other sex, permitting herself to be 
admired with cold indifference, now entirely departed 
from her customary manner. Clasping her two hands 
round his arm, she slightly rested her head upon his 
shoulder, almost whispering in his ear, ‘‘ He will be 
very angry with us both. What can we do but help 
each other bear his resentment, for sooner or later 
we shall have it to undergo? Dear Ray, it will give 
me many a heartache if it cost you your cousin’s 
friendship.” 

Before her visible emotion he had no defence. He 
felt the flutter of the hand he had taken within his 
own, the beating of her heart against his arm, and 
emboldened by her faltering accents, he bent his 
head, and, unrebuked, touched the cheek turned 
towards him with his lips, murmuring, ‘‘ Dearest 
Clarice, at any price you must be mine, I cannot 
resign you now.” 

Perils often lurk under our deepest gratifications, 
but who seeks to discover them? or who balances the 
weight of a possible distant evil against the sweetness 
of present suecess ? 

‘The happiest of those who that evening sat round 
“The Bury” fire, where the broad hearth blazed 
and crackled with the cheery Christmas log, was 
Miss Hawtrey. She had attained the summit of her 
wishes, and while gazing into the flame, whose fitful 
gleam brought her triumphant countenance into full 
relief, she really thought herself fortunate, and saw 
only a life of happiness before her. And Ray would 
have been happy also but for Piers. Each time he 
looked at Clarice his thoughts wandered to “ The 

3ower ’”? — to the disappointed man, the blighted 

career, the bruised and broken life for which he was 
afraid he could do nothing. ‘I will at least sce 
iim to-morrow and hear what he has to say to me,” 
thought Ray, as he drove home on this the first night 
of his betrothal. 


CHAPTER XIL.—LIGHT THROUGH DARKNESS. 
te INA, come here and stand beside me, I want 


to compare our two faces.” Hope was before 
the looking-glass, an unusual thing with her, and 
carefully examining her features. Nina obeyed with 
a laugh, quite certain of having the advantage. 
‘You are considered pretty and I plain; let me see 
the difference between us. Your eyes are blue, mine 
are brown; your hair is yellow—don’t be offended, 
Nina, you may like to call it golden, I call it yellow, 
but I am not particular about shades. We talk of 
golden guineas, so if you care much about it, I will 
say your hair is golden; mine is chesnut brown—or 
dark, that is the simplest term. Now what consti- 
tutes the great difference between us? Not the 
colour of the hair and eyes, for Clarice has dark hair 
and dark eyes, and is an acknowledged beauty.” 
Hope had recovered her good-humour, yet, notwith- 
standing her bantering tone, was more in earnest 
than she appeared. With the sincere desire to under- 
stand why both her mother and Captain Ashworth 
pronounced her plain, she could discover no fault in 
her honest, intelligent eyes, nor in the shape of her 
face, which, thotigh small in dimensions, was oval 
like Nina’s. ‘‘ Your eyebrows are straight, mine are 


company. As for noses, mine is larger than yours— 
too large, pee for my face—but anyhow, it is not 
a pug, and I am thankful for that; mouths—mine is 
no rosebud, that is true, but it serves my purpose 
well,” and breaking into a merry laugh, Hope’s red 
parted lips exhibited two rows of even teeth, white 
and regular as pearls. ‘‘I know I am plain, bocause 
I have heard it said so, but I really cannot make out 
why.” As she waited for her sister to throw some 
light upon the enigma, Nina suggested that the fault 
lay in her complexion. 

‘You are so brown and tanned, and—all can’t 
be pretty, you know,” added Nina, at a loss how to 
finish her sentence. 

‘True, papa says ‘handsome is as handsome does;’ 
I wonder how many people believe that!” Hope 
did not immediately move from the glass, but con- 
tinued looking on its polished surface with some of 
the softened brilliance that shines in the eyes of a 
wounded fawn. She was doing her best to forgive 
Captain Ashworth, but her self-complacency had 
been really disturbed. For the first time a bud of 
vanity was waking into life. One resolution firmly 
fixed itself in her mind, she would go no more to 
‘‘The Bower” while he was there, and she surprised 
her mother at breakfast-time by declining to take a 
message to Mrs. Ashworth. 

Ray’s interview with his cousin did not take place. 
On presenting himself at ‘‘The Bower’ he found 
that Piers had left, and to his inquiries respecting 
him Mrs. Ashworth had little satisfactory to relate. 
Her son was better, yet far from well, unsettled in 
his plans, fretful and impatient, as little reconciled 
to his misfortunes as a man of sense could well be. 

‘Give me his address, and I will go and see him.” 
Ray was in earnest, his heart yearned after the old 
friendship; but, unhappily, Mrs. Ashworth was unable 
to give the address he wanted. Piers went to a small 
hotel near the Charing Cross station the first night 
of his arrival in England, and was gone to town 
with the intention of procuring another lodging that 
very day. Inafew days Robin returned to Tarleton. 
Captain Ashworth, having no longer any occasion for 
his services, had sent him back to his former master. 
In India he had been Ray’s personal and confidential 
servant, and had been lent by him to his cousin as 
one who would tend him carefully during those first 
trials of sickness and his residence abroad. It might 
be natural enough for Piers to send him home now 
that he was better; he was near his mother, and 
could secure her tender care whenever he required it; 
yet in Robin’s immediate dismissal Ray read an 
aggressive feeling on the part of Piers, which made 
him defer the hitherto desired meeting. It would 
be better, he thought, to wait till increased vigour 
had prepared him to exercise a sobered judgment 
than hopelessly dash against convictions which just 
then might be peculiarly embittered and prejudiced. 
And so the edge of the wedge was inserted, to be 
driven in more completely by time and circumstance 
until these two lives, like a severed trunk, fell asunder, 
never again to be reunited. Life has many cares, 
many storms for the days that are dark and dreary; 
but perhaps few so heavy as the unavailing regret 
stored up for declining years by the tempers and 
passions of our youth. 

When Captain Ashworth left ‘‘ The Bower,” it was 
with the intention of making himself thoroughly 
uncomfortable in some small apartment which would 





arched—so are Clarice’s; there at least I am in good 


suit his limited purse, and permit him to be as 
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misanthropical and miserable as he pleased. Tarle- 
ton had no interest for him, nor ever would have 
again. What he was going to do he did not know ; 
to live on from one day to another was all that such 
a poor broken-down creature could think of. As, 
bag in hand, he jostled his way slowly through the 
crowd, a voice that sounded familiar fell upon his ear. 
“Tt is—is it? Yes, it is Piers! What are you doing 
here? Where did you come from, and when did you 
arrive in England, and where are you going now?” 

As these questions were rapidly poured forth, a 
heavy hand came down upon his arm. The lady, 
who held him by no delicate grasp, was tall and pro- 
portionably stout, with strongly-marked features. 
Active and decided in gait and manner, the glow 
of vigorous health in her eye and cheek concealed in 
a measure her age, which did not appear to be over 
fifty, though in reality many more years might be 
added. A long, well-defined nose, and a rather loud, 
full voice, indicated considerable decision, and pre- 

ared you for a person not easily resisted. The 

owledge of that trait in his aunt’s character, and 
the fear of making her peculiarities conspicuous by 
opposition, may have induced Piers to yield and 
answer her at once. 

‘“‘T have just been to see my mother, and am now 
going to seek a lodging where I shall be able to 
manage for myself.”’ 

“Humph! you think so. Porter, take this bag 
and call a cab.”’ Mrs. Stanmore, the lady whom 
Piers Ashworth called aunt, gave her orders with an 
energy that compelled obedience, and, without re- 
moving her hand, stalked along by the side of Piers, 
whose languid walk, in addition to the large shade 
covering his eyes, gave him the appearance of a 
helpless invalid guarded by some careful attendant. 
When they reached the cab outside the station Mrs. 
Stanmore stopped. ‘‘ Any more luggage?” 

“No; the rest is at the hotel where I slept the 
night before last.” 

‘‘Now then, you will come home with me, and 
send for your luggage afterwards.”’ Piers excused 
himself. ‘‘Get in, Piers; no nonsense; you are 
going home with me. Get into the cab, and don’t 
let the public see what sort of a temper I have when 
Tam angry.” 

Piers yielded again, and the coachman received 
orders to drive to Mrs. Stanmore’s residence in South 
Kensington. In his present mood, Piers Ashworth 
could not have fallen into better hands. Bruised in 
feeling, irritated in temper, the sweet gentleness of 
his mother had no other effect than to permit him 
the free indulgence of his humours, whereas the 
brusquerie of his aunt not only shook the little 
patience he had, but kept him in continual appre- 
hension of some attack against which he would have 
to defend himself. Before they reached the house 
she had made herself well acquainted with the state 
of his health, both mental and physical, examined 
his eyes and probed his wounds, the outline of his 
more domestic history having been previously sup- 
plied by her sister, Mrs. Ashworth. 

His introduction to her own home was sufficiently 
characteristic. ‘‘I have brought with me my nephew, 
aman of many maladies, some of which—and those 
the most virulent—he does not know himself.” 

Mrs. Stanmgye, on entering her large, handsome 
drawing-room, addressed a young lady fair indeed 
to look at, who sat ensconced in an arm-chair drawn 
close to a blazing fire. She was thin and elegant- 
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looking, her alabaster skin made more beautiful by 
the blue veins clearly defined, and a deep rosy blush 
upon her cheek, which at first sight concealed her 
worn and sickly appearance. But for the shining 
glassy eyes, which were disproportionably large, and 
had the straining look peculiar to some invalids, she 
would have been more than ordinarily beautiful. 
Some light fancy work was before her, and a basket 
of thicker materials, having the appearance of poor 
clothes, was at her side. 

As Piers approached, acknowledging the introduc- 
tion which Mrs. Stanmore pronounced after her own 
fashion (Piers Ashworth—Ada Lester), the young 
lady shivered perceptibly. 

‘** Are you cold, Ada?” 

‘Only for a moment; I think the cold air from 
out-of-doors is in your clothes, It is nothing; please 
don’t notice it.” 

Mrs. Stanmore went quickly to the fire, stirring 
it vehemently, until a bright blaze mounted high 
into the chimney, while Piers, furtively observant, 
thought he had never seen a sweeter countenance 
nor a sweeter smile than that which was watching 
his aunt. For a second he glanced round the hand- 
somely-furnished room, but soon returned to the 
examination of the fragile girl who now sat uncon- 
sciously tapping her thin fingers on the table and 
questioning Mrs. Stanmore about the result of her 
visit into the country, where, it appeared, she had 
been to see a former servant who was very ill. Ada 
Lester seemed much interested in the details given, 
and asked if she would recover. 

‘**T think so,”’ replied Mrs. Stanmore. 

‘* Well, if she wishes it, I will hope so too,” said 
Ada—a remark which Captain Ashworth, forgetting 
the disgust he was himself professing to feel for life, 
thought very peculiar. 

As he leant languidly back in an easy-chair, listen- 
ing to the conversation and observing them both with 
attention from under his shade, his surprise was yet 
further increased. Mrs. Stanmore towards this girl 
entirely departed from her usual character; she was 
gentle, spoke low, had an evident desire to humour 
her, and regarded her with more affection than it 
was in her nature to testify. 

All who knew Mrs. Stanmore were aware that she 
had her peculiarities, which were strongly marked. 
She was a rich widow, had married late in life, and 
now devoted her time and money to taking charge of 
orphans and placing them out in the world. Some 
of her protégés were sent to school, others apprenticed 
to some calling, according to their age and position ; 
but whosoever had once been a recipient of her 
bounty was watched and befriended so long as her 
care was needed. Miss Lester was in a different 
situation, receiving more the treatment of a daughter 
than the most benevolent kindness that could be 
offered to the child of a stranger, except in one 
respect—no term of endearment was addressed to 
her. From the time she came to her from India 
Mrs. Stanmore called her Ada Lester, spoke of her 
as a friend’s daughter, and nothing more. 

Captain Ashworth, drawn a little out of himself 
by his new quarters, and experiencing a sort of 
bien-étre from his external world, as well as from 
the absence of disturbing recollections, felt in better 
humour than he had done for some weeks. With- 
out any real wish to resist, he heard his aunt issue 
her orders to the servant who answered her vigorous 
pull at the bell. 
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‘‘ Tell the housemaid to prepare the room next to 
mine for my nephew, and to make up a good fire.” 

‘T am not to be bribed out of my ill-temper ; you 
had better let me go back to my solitary life, where- 
ever that may chance to be,”’ remonstrated Piers, so 
feebly, it must be owned, that Mrs. Stanmore did 
not think it worth while to answer beyond telling 
him to send a note by one of the servants in order 
to obtain his luggage. 

Later in the day, and when they wero, alone 
together, Mrs. Stanmore explained her wishes to 
Ada Lester, giving her at the same titie a partial 
account of her nephew’s history. ‘I appoint you, 
Ada, physician to that young man. He is blind— 
totally so in some respects; hé has heart-disease and 

aralysis of the brain. He has had a severe fall in 
life, breaking every bone of hope, and setting up a 
perpetual irritation of temper, which renders cure 
very difficult. If he can be dosed until he acquires 
a little patience, made to imbibe the iron of true 
fortitude, forced to use good glasses which will not 
distort every object he looks upon, we may ulti- 
mately do something for him. In the flush of success 
and gratified ambition he met with an accident—his 
gun exploded. How often wé hear of these things! 
yet to tell men to be careful is preaching in the 
desert—they know much better than we, forsooth, 
what is and what is not dangerous. He lurt his 
arm and nearly destroyed his sight. At one time it 
was feared he would be altogether blind; but he is 
better now. One eye is saved; from the other he 
still suffers, as you may percéive. Very probably 
he would not have been such an invalid if he had 
been niore resigned, but he fretted himself into a 


fever and became very ill. He is still ill, but might 


recover if he would. His military career is at an 
end, but a soldier’s life is neither the first nor the 
best. As soon as he gets well he must turn to some- 
thing else. I am not going to encourage a man of 
his six feet high to go puling about the world lead- 
ing an idle life, or spending it in pitying himself. 
He will have to learn to be a man.” 

Mrs. Stanmore, in her revelations respecting her 
nephew, took care to be silent over that part of his 
history which concerned Clarice Hawtrey. If not a 
consistent unbeliever in the tender passion, she was 
its habitual opposer, and regarded her own marriage 
as the most foolish act of her life—why, no one 
could imagine, for she had the reputation of having 
made a good wife to a good husband. 

‘‘Do him all the good you can, Ada,” she said. 
“ He is one of many—a man disposed to quarrel with 
this life, and apparently unprepared for another.” 

Having given Ada all the information respecting 
Piers that she judged necessary at the time, Mrs. 
Stanmore talked no more about him, and left her 
young friend to follow her instructions. 


Piers went no more to Tarleton, nor did Mrs. Ash- 
worth urge him to do so. The engagement between 
Ray and Miss Hawtrey soon became generally 
known, and was not popular. The families in the 
neighbourhood having eligible daughters pronounced 
Miss Hawtrey heartless and designing from the first 
day of the squite’s return. The elder among the 
village gossips found fault with Ray, and, skaking 
their heads, ptedicted sorrow and disaster. Jacob, 
for him, said little, and that little appeared rather 
irrelevant. ‘‘ He had known the old squire nearly 
all his life, he had seen him nearly opposite to him, 





occupying the same pew, for more than forty years, 
he had, and was not going to talk against his son, 
The young were fond of change, and no good ever 
came of it, and they never would be like the old 
ones, so it was no use to expect it.” 

Even in a village there is such a thing, however 
weak and diluted, as public opinion. In the present 
instance that was so generally pronounced against 
the marriage that it was judged best for the event 
to take place in London. 

Miss Hawtrey, as was formerly her custom, went 
on a visit to some friends in town, and one morning 
in February the knot was tied at St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, without any display or elaborate 
preparation, and the happy pair, immediately after 
the ceremony, repaired to Brighton. May had pre- 
viously written to his aunt explaining his conduct, 
giving reasons which appeared valid to himself, and 
asked her to apprise Piers of the contemplated event. 
In return he received a few lines, with her wishes 
for his happiness, and the statement that his letter 
had been forwarded to his cousin. From Piers no 
answer came, nor was it to be expected. 


A few days after that eventful morning in Febru- 
ary, Piers, still his aunt’s visitor, was lingering over 
his breakfast, déscouvré in every sense of the word, 
and Mrs. Stanmore was reading aloud different para- 
graphs culled from the ‘ Times,” with pauses ad 
libitum between. A quick exclamation escaped her 
after one of them, and then with characteristic 
energy she addressed Piers. ‘‘ Here is something 
that concerns you; but tell me first, are you a man 
or a fool?” 

‘Both, I fear,” returned he, who, having been 
kept up by his mother in the chronicles of Tarleton, 
guessed pretty accurately his aunt’s meaning. 

‘‘Of course. Having once studied synonyms, I 
need not have asked the question; but there are 
degrees and shades. You are, I trust, too much of 
the one, and a litile less of the other, to have any 
regret for a woman who either has no heart at all, 
or one so diseased that no healthful life can flow 
through it;” and after giving this opinion with as 
much contempt as she could throw into her voice, 
Mrs. Stanmore proceeded to read aloud, “On the 
10th of February, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
by the Rev. F. T , Ray Ashworth, of Tarleton 
Manor, in the county of , to Clarice Hawtrey, 
only daughter of the late Major Hawtrey, of Lea- 
mington.” 

‘We cannot wish them anything worse than what 
has already happened,” said Mrs. Stanmore, with 
one of her grimmest smiles, ‘‘ for wedlock is sure to 
bring its own punishment. Take heart, man, a good 
mother is worth all the wives in the world, and hus- 
bands too; I have never ceased to wonder how I 
was persuaded to take one—perhaps the latter is the 
worse of the two. A woman may sometimes acknow- 
ledge her faults because man and destiny combine to 
make her feel them. On the whole, there are fewer 
happy women than men in the world.” 

Piers demurred. 

‘Explain it as you will,” continued Mrs. Stan- 
more ; ‘assign to woman as a rule more or less 
heart, a keener conscience, or what you like, in 
suffering she leads the van.” ta 

‘‘And what about the shrew, the coquette, the 
false-hearted ?”’ 

“* They are out of the reckoning, beside the mark.” 
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« Pardon me,”’ answered Piers, quickly ; ‘‘ woman 
for me has her synonyms also.” 

Mrs. Stanmore laughed. She was pleased that 
Piers could be made to talk, asin general he was 
disagreeably taciturn, too much wrapped up in his 
own reflections to invite conversation, or to join in 
it. To her surprise, he roused himself to the dis- 
play of a little energy. 

“J have seen a small apartment which will just 
suit my mother and me, and will secure it at once.” 

He pushed back his chair, and sauntered towards 
the window. 

““What do you mean? You are not going away. 
I like to have you here, not that you are amusing, 
but you exercise my thoughts. Besides, during the 
winter Ada cannot get up early, and I do not like 
breakfasting alone.” 

“Did I not tell you that my mother would not 
always live at ‘The Bower’?” 

He returned to the table, took up the ‘‘ Times,” 
and placing it under his shade, seemed to be study- 
ing a clause with some attention; then tapping a 
particular paragtaph, he added, with a thrill of sup- 

ressed passion in his voice: 

“The day has come when she must change her 
residence; my mother shall never accept a home 
at the hands of Ray Ashworth and his wife. This 
day I go down to Tarleton to fetch her. If we may 


both remain your guests a day or two I shall feel 
obliged; if inconvenient, I will arrange for my 





mother elsewhere until her new home can be got 
reiudy.”’ ie 

Piers’s proud spirit was too similar to her own for 
Mrs. Stanmore to have anything but approbation to 
offer for his plan, except the proposal to find an 
apartment for Mrs. Ashworth. 

‘‘She knows how gladly I will receive her, and 
how often I have pressed her to visit me, and how 
seldom she will consent. Let her come to me now.” 

Piers was not satisfied. He wished it to be known 
that Mrs. Ashworth left Tarleton never to return, 
and for a home of her own. 

‘« My plans are made, the txain is laid,” said Piers, 
with an expression of supreme satisfaction; ‘the 
first communication Ray Ashworth shall have from 
me will be the key of ‘The Bower,’ returned to 
him as soon as he and his bride step within the walls 
of their own house. The obligations already con- 
tracted I must bear, because I cannot help myself ; 
a man whose every trust has failed, who has seen 
every foundation on which hé constructed his hopes, 
either of success or happiness, crumble away, has 
nothing particular to live for, atid is only a pitiable 
object to others; but not so contemptible as to allow 
his mother to accept a benefit from the husband of 
Clarice Hawtrey. After more than twenty years resi- 
dence she will of course feel it a trial to move from 
Tarleton, but the fault is not mine. With my uncle’s 
decease, the bond hitherto binding the Ashworth 
family so strongly together is broken.” 





UNDER CANVAS: 


A LADY’S ADVENTURES IN THE HIMALAYAS.” 


Nynee Tal, September 25th. 

Baap rains have stopped at last, and we are having 

most charming weather. One feels tempted 
to be out all day, everything looks so bright and 
lovely after the heavy rain. The tree ferns which 
cover the branches of the trees, just changing to 
rich brown and yellow, give colour to the masses of 
dark wood, and the hills stand out with clear, sharp 
outlines against the deep blue sky. The change is more 
delightful after the vole of wet weather and the long 
days when we sat over our wood fire, with the clouds 
literally floating in at the drawing-room windows, 
and no view to be had farther than the end of the 
verandah. Not that these stormy days have not 
charms of their own: we get most beautiful and un- 
expected effects whilst they last; sometimes there 
come rifts in the clouds, and we peep through at the 
opposite hills; or, what is pleasanter still, they all 
roll away suddenly like a curtain, and we can look 
down again to the lake, which is as calm and_peace- 
ful as if it had been asleep under the soft grey 
blanket of fog and mist which had so long rested 
on it. 

Still, though there are some counterbalancing ad- 
vantages, and though I became so indifferent to rain 
that I took my daily ride through perfect water- 
spouts, it is certainly a pleasure to see the sun again 





* These notes appear in their original shape as a journal, for the sake 
of presetving the fresh impressions of the writer. They will give the 
home reader a vivid idea of the grand scenery of Northern India, and of 
some of the incidents of Anglo-Indian life. 





and to know that wé are quite sure now of several 
months of bright settled weather. 

For the last few weeks our gentlemen have been 
very full of their projected expedition to ‘the 
snows ;”’ they mean to try and get as far as the 
Pindari glacier, which lies between the two highest 
of the snowy peaks we see from here. When invited 
to join their party, I was taken by surprise. Alarm- 
ing visions of the pretipices and dangerous bridges 
every one had been talking about rushed across my 
mind and made me hesitate, but even before any one 
had time to answer my faint murmur about rope 
bridges and other perils of the way, my doubts had 
all vanished, and I had made up my mind to go. 

The first thing that occurred to me, when I began 
seriously to think over our arrangements, was that 
after all I might find our expedition very dull, if I 
were the only lady amongst such a large party of 
gentlemen, and therefore I must certainly try and 
persuade some friend to come with me. I knew 
exactly how the gentlemen would leave me, and go 
off fishing and shooting all day long, and half the 
pleasure of my prospective adventures would be gone 
if I had no one to share them with. I was rather 
afraid, however, of proposing any changes in the- 
plans for fear of giving additional trouble ; we were 
already such a large party for travelling in the hills, 
that, setting aside the difficulty of getting provisions, 
every one said at first it would be quite impossible 
to find enough flat ground to pitch another tent ; and 
mine was pronounced to be far too small to share 
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with anybody else. I was just beginning to think I 
must give up the idea of having a companion, when, 
luckily for me, Colonel Marsey heard of our difficulties, 
and, as he immediately promised to enlarge my tent 
by putting up a little awning in front of it, I was 
left free to invite any one I liked to come with 


us. 

After all this was settled, my choice was a very easy 
one. Mary Graham is the only great friend I have 
here, and as she declares herself to be strong enough 
to bear any amount of fatigue, she enjoys the pros- 
pect of the journey as much asI do, and has willingly 
consented to join the party. We both consider, more- 
over, that we possess in great perfection the two 
most necessary qualifications for travellers in the 
Himalayas—a sure foot and steady head. 


BUNNOO, 


We have met no ladies who have been far into the 
interior, and every one seems to consider it very ad- 
venturous of usto go. I make a point of looking 
heroically prepared for every danger; but, to say 
the real truth, I have not yet discovered in what the 
difficulties are to consist. I have got quite accustomed 
to riding about on narrow paths, which people in 
England would think dangerous even to walk over; 
and I do not believe precipices anywhere can be much 
worse than they are here, where one is inclined to 
think a stronger puff of wind than usual would blow 
all the houses off their little ledges of flat ground 
into the lake below them. Certain nervous qualms 
come over me, however, when people will persist in 
talking about the bridges, and I did suggest to 
Mary that we might prepare ourselves for these by 
scrambling up the most dangerous places we could 
find in Nynee Tal itself; but as she would not enter 
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into the scheme I can do nothing more, and hayo 
therefore made a firm resolution not to think of them 
beforehand. 

I am told one of the most real dangers is that of 
ruining one’s complexion for life. A friend of mine, 
who has been a great deal in Thibet, had all the 
skin taken off his face by the combined effects of 
sun and wind, though he adopted the precaution of 
wearing a mask all the time he was travelling. 

What we are to wear during the journey is, 
of course, a subject for the gravest consideration, 
and I get most extraordinary bits of advice about it. 
One lady seriously recommends me to travel in a 
canvas suit, to be made something like a bathing 
gown, blouse and knickerbockers allin one. Another, 
whilst supporting with equal decision the knicker. 
bocker plan, advises a serge suit, and assures mo 
that I should find it a great convenience to leave off 
shoes and stockings, taking to sandals instead. 

The only hint I caught from any gentleman who 
really knows what would be useful, is to have my 
sleeves made so tight that no insects will be able to 
get up them; for they say every valley in the 
Himalayas has its own particular fly, each ono 
more venomous than the other. This is not a cheer- 
ful prospect for me, who am always the first person 
to be attacked by insects; indeed, I am only just 
beginning to get over the plague of fleas from which 
we suffer every rainy season here, and I still go to 
bed like a piece of cold lamb, covered with vinegar, 
and ‘‘garnished” with bunches of a plant called 
‘kill-flea,” instead of parsley. 

To return, however, to my equipment. I have 
quite made up my own mind about my clothes, and 
shall have, first, a dark-blue cloth dress, lined with 
flannel, with a tight jacket, and strong leathern belt. 
It is to be made like a riding-habit, except that the 
skirt just clears the ground, and the sleeves are to be 
so painfully small, I shall have the greatest difficulty 
in getting them on at all. Then I am to havea 
brown holland suit made in exactly the same way. 
My plaid will be arranged as a skirt for riding, and 
I retain my respectability by taking an old black silk 
dress for the evening. I can’t say much for the 
beauty of the costumes, but I am very proud of 
them notwithstanding. 

My ambition being to travel in true gipsy style, 
without any luggage at all, I was rather put out at 
first by having actually to take three dresses; but 
every one warned me it would be impossible to do 
with less, for we shall have great changes of climate ; 
one day encamping in the valleys, and the next 
perhaps on the tops of the mountains. We are 
taking such quantities of wraps, however, that I 
do not believe in the possibility of suffering from 
cold. All my belongings pack into a little tin bath, 
and as the gentlemen take both gun-cases and 
fishing-rods, I am sure no one will have less luggage 
than myself. Of course it is an immense object to 
travel lightly, as everything has to be carried on 
men’s backs. I had nearly forgotten, by-the-by, to 
tell you about my hat, but it must certainly have a 
description all to itself, as it is the part of my whole 
dress I have a‘real right to be proud of. You must 
know, every one in India, who goes out in the sun, 
wears a peculiar kind of hat, called a ‘‘ solah topee;” 
not, as I used to think, called ‘‘solar,” because of 
the sun, but because it is the native word for the 
pith they are made of. Solah topees, then, are mado 
of all kinds of extraordinary shapes. I generally 
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tide about in one like a helmet, and though it looks 
rather peculiar, it quite answers the purpose of pro- 
tecting me from the sun. 

On the present occasion, however, the paramount 
importance of having a good hat was so impressed 
upon us, that my mother insisted on my finding some- 
thing larger and shadier than the helmet, something 
which was to shield head, face, and neck from the sun, 
and yet be at the same time light, and warm, and 
comfortable. As not a hat could be found with all 
these necessary perfections, I was just giving up the 
search in despair, when the bright idea struck some 
one that I might wear a basket on the top of my 
head. No sooner said than done, the basket-maker 





All the tailors in the place are at work over our 
garments, for the time of our departure is rapidly 
approaching. We are to start on October Ist, and 
only one grand difficulty still remains to be settled, 
which is, where to find an ayah willing to come with 
us. I thought we might have done without one, but 
this being declared impossible, and it being equally 
impossible to take the very fat, grand, and lazy 
woman who generally waits on us, we have to look 
about for a new one. It is not easy to find anybody 
courageous enough to start upon such a journey, and 
only one woman, Bunnoo by name, has come forward 
to offer herself. She is a small, black-looking crea- 
ture, and I suppose we shall have to take her; 


NYNEE TAL GORGE, ALMORAH ROAD. 


was sent for, and I immediately picked out a basket, 
which, when the handle was taken off, suited me 
beautifully. It is like a very large deep pudding- 
basin in shape; I have had it wadded inside and 
out, covered with linen, blue silk twisted round the 
crown, and it has turned out the most origirfal thing 
you ever saw. When it is on, the brim comes down 
tomy chin; but as this, though pleasant as a shade, 
will be inconvenient for admiring the scenery, I can 
tilt it up to look out, and its general effect is very 
imposing, especially when I wear it with one of the 
green veils we are all taking to protect our eyes 
when we get to the snow. 

Mary Graham is taking the same dresses as I do, 
but I have certainly the advantage over her in wy 
hat; no one can hope to rival its excellence, 





though, if I were going alone, I should decidedly 
prefer being without an ayah, for I know so little 
Hindustani I should always feel I was at her mercy ; 
as it is, I trust that Mary will be able to keep her 
in order. 

I have told you the Pindari glacier is to be the goal 
of our journey. It is a very small one, but it is the 
nearest to Nynee Tal, and Mr. Williamson has very 
little time at his disposal. I believe most people would 
walk, but, as I am not a good walker, I mean to ride 
as far as the ponies will go, and after that point is 
reached, or even before it, if we knock up, Mary 
and I mean to go in ‘‘ dandies.”” A dandy is simply 
a bag fastened to a pole, which is carried by a man 
at each end, so that the person inside the bag goes 
along sideways. When f first saw one I could not 
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imagine what I was to do with it, as there was nothing 
visible but a piece of carpet on the ground with a pole 
across it; and, like an unlucky man I heard of, I 
might have been driven to balance myself on the 
pole all the way up from the plains to Nynee Tal, 
only fortunately I was not alone, so the mystery was 
soon explained to me. You stand on the extreme 
edge of the carpet with the pole in front of you; 
stoop a little, and at the same moment the pole is 
lifted from the ground, the other side of the carpet 
hooked up to it, and there you find yourself sitting in 
your bag. ‘Thero is a strap for the back, and when 
the men walk in step, and don’t jolt you, it is very 
comfortable. 

If there is an art in getting into one, however, 
there is a still greater art in getting out, for unless 
you are very careful the men seem to take a malicious 
pleasure in putting you down suddenly, and you find 
yourself on the ground, hopelessly entangled in the 
folds of the dandy. At first, when I was out, 
I used to be quite haunted by the unpleasant idea of 
having to get down again, but now practice has made 
me as clever as other people, and however unex- 
pectedly we may stop, I can slip my feet over the 
edge of the carpet, and extricate myself without 
difficulty. 

Dandies are generally used in Nynee Tal, as they 
are light and eisily carried. ‘Their bearers are 
called ‘j#inpatinies,” a8 they also carry ‘‘jampans,”’ 
or sedén-chairs, for goitig out at night. Every 
one dresses. their, own, jatipannies in peculiar 


costumes, and thé files, of brightly-dressed men that 
may always be seét Winding in and out the narrow 
paths dloig the hillside; ddd d good deal to the pic- 


turesqueness of thé places: Ours look very smart in 
a kind of Gtesk dréas; black nd scarlet, which sets 
off their, dark goiiplexions:, They are all hill men, 
and handsons; fitié looking fellows ; indeed, they dre 
the only iiativés E have seen as yet whom I reilly 
like, they aré BO active dnd full of fun amongst 
themselves. ._. 

Those I ai Weis aré all picked mien, vety &itre- 
footed, aid not & little proud of theniselves; atid; as 
I am goin t6 hidve six; with theit head man; or 
“mate” a8 they call hiih, to kéép them in order, 
I shall travel ¥ery comfortably. 


Peora, Friday, October 1st. 

I write this in the evening, from out first halting- 
place. All our preparations were finished the night 
before, my tub packed, and bed and bedding rolled 
up into a neat package, and placed outside in the 
verandah, to be ready whenever the coolies wanted 
to start. 

The authorities decided we ought to set off at sun- 
rise (which is about a quarter to six at this time of 
year), so, being determined to be punctual, on 
the first day at any rate, I got up at 4.30 a.m., put 
on my thick cloth dress with great satisfaction, and 
very little after five o’clock emerged into the grey 
twilight of the dining-room to find myself its only 
occupant. 

Soon, however, the rest of the party began to drop 
in by twos and threes, all looking cold and sleepy in 
the early morning light. I fancied, too, that every 
one looked at me curiously as they came in; but I 
liad not much time to think about it, for the tramp- 
ling of men’s feet outside announced the approach of 
Mary in her dandy, and out I went to meet her. 
As she got down and came towards me, her dress 
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being the exact counterpart of my own, we stood 
transfixed, looking at each other in mutual amaze- 
ment; and, suddenly possessed of the fatal power of 
‘“‘seeing ourselves as others saw us,” I began to 
understand the general surprise at my first appear- 
ance. It was no longer to be wondered at, for having 
studied utility so much more than beauty in our 
dresses, the effect of our very large hats, and short, 
tightly-fitting costumes was more striking than attrac- 
tive. However, we were supported by the conscious- 
ness of their being. very sensible dresses, and boldly 
went in again to breakfast, though we were rather 
unwilling to leave the scene outside, which was very 
amusing. 

In one corner of the verandah stood Bunnoo on her 
dandy, looking extremely comfortable in the warm 
clothes my mother had given her, and salaaming down 
to the ground whenever we turned her way. On the 
other side stood a little crowd of coolies, chattering, 
gesticulating, fighting for what looked the lightest 
package, and finally, after groaning terribly over the 
weight, setting off with their load as easily and 
merrily as possible; whilst in front of the house the 
ponies were collected, seeming as anxious to be off 
as we were ourselves. I only wish we could take our 
own ponies all the way, but, after the fitst stage we 
are to have unshod ones. I hive riamed the one I 
ride here ‘‘ Custard,” becatis6 I think it goes so well 
with ‘‘ Apples,” the namé of Mi. Williamson’s pony. 
The latter is a very handsome creature, with a tail 
that sweeps the ground, arid gained his name from 
having formerly been engaged in carrying apples 
over the hill passes. I do not suppose the ponies 
which are to replace them will be as nice as these, 
but they are a to be more sure-footed when 
they are not shod. 

Notwithstanding the early hour, before breakiast 
was over many of oti friéids arrived to see us off— 
itideed, we had qtiite & Jevée of people come to express 
their wishes for otir safe teturn, every one comment- 
ig on our choosing to set off on such an expedition 
ona Friday. Happily; that is not one of my super- 
stitions. 

Presently Mr. Williamson declared that it was time to 
&tatt; atid our numerous friends antiouncing their in- 
tention of escorting u8 for a little way, we flocked out- 
side i & body. With a last look round to see that 
nothing was left behind, Mary and I mounted our 
ponies, and in another moment were actually off. 
For a little while our friends kept up with us in their 
dandies, then at the corner of the road there came a 
halt for a general leave-taking, and 1 began to realise 
the fact of having started. 

We were all in great spirits by this time, enjoying the 
calm lovely morning. Our road wound along high 
above the lake, which, as yet untouched by the sun, 
looked cold and dark and unfathomable. The sun- 
beams, however, were just beginning to creep along 
the tops of the opposite hills; the steep, bare moun- 
tains behind us glowed with a golden pink colour, 
which stole farther and farther down, till at last, just 
as we turned the shoulder of the hill and left Nynee 
Tal behind us, the valley itself was beginning to stir 
and brighten in the morning sunshine. The road 
itself was what is considered here a very good one, 
though not. wide enough for two people to ride 
abreast. Only one road in Nynee Tal possesses that 
advantage, the others are like small wood walks at 
home. You get quite used to this, however, and if 
the road is only tolerably level, canter along very 
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fortably. 
accidents. 

I think we look very imposing going along in 
Indian file, Mary and I heading the procession, 
with the syces, or grooms, hanging on to their re- 


It is wonderful how rarely you hear of 


spective ponies’ tails. Then come the gentlemen, 
some riding, some walking, but all looking so smart 
and well tin for the occasion that I begin to 
speculate whether we shall be half as tidy and 
respectable on our way home again. 

We went steadily on at a brisk pace, all keeping 
together, though sometimes the walkers lagged 
behind to make war upon the leeches, which stuck 
to their stockings. These creatures are a great 
nuisance here; they are said to congregate together 
on some large stone by the wayside, placing one of 
their number as a sentry to keep a good look-out for 
the first unlucky passer-by. Fortunately, they seem 
to have strong likes and dislikes, for some people, 
myself amongst the favoured exceptions, are never 
attacked by them. 

We had a very long march before us, and the little 
spasmodic efforts Mary and I occasionally made to 
get up a canter being discouraged, we jogged along 
quietly down, hill, enjoying the shady road, and, now 
that we had left Nynee Tal behind us, the occasional 
peeps of the snows. 

We had ten or twelve miles to accomplish before 
breakfast, which is considered a good stretch in the 
hills, where one may have to go the whole way at a 
foot’s pace, and where all the baggage has to be 
carried by coolies. Indeed, ten miles is generally a 
whole day’s march, but to-day we had to make a 
double one in order to get to Almorah, a small hill- 
station, for Sunday. ‘Till we have left this latter 
place, I shall not feel that we have really begun our 
journey, for all this is such civilised travelling we 
shall not even have the pleasure of sleeping in our 
tents to-night ; they are sent on to wait for us at some 
farther stage, as tliere are dawk bungalows all the 
way along the road to Almorah. 

Dawk bungalows, you know, are resting-houses 
for travellers, and are not generally very inviting ; 
however, by the time we got near Ramgurh, our first 
stage, we were glad enough to see one, and still more 
glad to find breakfast was ready for us on our arrival. 
Ramgurh is prettily situated, but it is supposed to 
be feverish, so we could not go out; our books were 
left behind, so under these circumstances we agreed 
there was nothing to be done but go to sleep, though 
even this was rather difficult to accomplish in the 
straight hard chairs of the bungalow. 





HOW TO COMMAND CUSTOM. 


HERE are two ways, almost diametrically opposed 

to each other, in which a shopkeeping business 

can be carried on; and nothing is more evident to 
the “man of observation” than that both ways are 
much in vogue in all the larger centres of population, 
and especially in London. By the wrong way, which 
We shall look at first, the public who pay are more or 
less hoodwinked and defrauded, and unscrupulous 
traders make their dishonourable gains. The me- 
thods by which this isdone are so many and various, 
that in drawing attention to them one is almost at a 
loss where to begin ; for there is no calling by which 


as they are sold and paid for. 
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fairly by persons who want principle and the will to 
act uprightly. The temptations to a shopkeeper in a 
crowded thoroughfare to catch custom by false and 
specious pretensions are always great, and in the 
metropolis, where what is called chance custom forms 
the larger proportion of the business done over the 
counter, they are greater than they are elsewhere. 
Consequently, it is here that most deception is 
practised. The common methods of fraud are 
those of adulteration or sophistication, and substi- 
tution. 

It is a fact, familiar to almost everybody, that there 
is scarcely a single article of food which is capable of 
preservation which is not also capable of being 
adulterated or counterfeited in some way or other ; 
while many articles which will not keep any length 
of time will yet keep long enough to pay well for 
adulteration, and are adulterated accordingly. It is 
unfortunate that the edible which is most indis- 
pensable—the bread which is always on our tables— 
is that which it is most difficult to obtain in a pure 
state; a fact for which the public are partly to be 
blamed themselves, because they will have bread of 
almost snowy whiteness, though they know that such 
bread cannot be made without some adulterating in- 
gredient. As a rule, adulteration is resorted to for 
the sake of increasing the weight or bulk of the 
article sold, and adding to the profits of the seller, 
who is thus enabled to gratify the general appetite 
for bargains and get a name for cheapness. It is 
curious to look into the list of adulterated com- 
modities, as published years ago in the Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee, and see among the num- 
ber almost everything, save butcher’s meat, that one 
finds on the table at meal-times. Tea, coifee, sugar, 
milk, jams, jellies, spices, marmalade, honey, con- 
fections of all sorts, pepper, vinegar, mustard, an- 
chovies, potted meats, preserved fish—everything, in 
short, that is or ought to be relishing and appetising, 
is subjected to the profitable experiments of the 
adulterator, and comes to us, unless we are fortunate 
enough to deal only with honest and upright trades- 
men, in a form more or less sophisticated. For the 
greedy trader, whose sole object is gain, will of 
course provide himself with goods (if they are to be 
called goods) which will bring him most profit, and 
as his profits are large he can afford to spend a good 
percentage of them in blowing his trumpet, with the 
anticipation of making them larger still. 

In many departments and kinds of manufacture 
the case is very similar, though here we have sub- 
stitution instead of adulteration. You cannot very 
well adulterate a chair or a table, a carpet or a pair 
of boots, but if you area clever rogue you can make 
them of cheap and poor materials, by cheap labour, 
and yet get them to look as well as the best for a 
time. With manufactures of this sort there are 
districts in the east of London which are absolutely 
swarming. The amount of this specious sort of goods 
which are made in this huge city, like Peter Pindar’s 
razors, for the single object of being sold, is enor- 
mous. There are establishments to which we could 
point, were it advisable, where crowds of half- 
taught or self-taught workmen are employed in 
fabricating from worthless and refuse materials 
articles for household use which are not really cal- 
culated to be of any permanent use at all, and which 
will ‘have consummated their career a8 soon almost 
Much the same thing 





& living is to be got which cannot be carried on un- 





is discoverable, by those who know where to look for 
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it, in all those branches of trade connected with the 
clothing we wear. Shoddy is a gentleman of such 
extraordinary accomplishments, can assume such 
various and captivating disguises, and is so much im- 
proved of late in his exterior, that it is almost im- 
possible to identify him; or, to speak without a 
metaphor, the methods of producing and making up 
textile fabrics of all sorts so that they shall appear to 
be, what they are not, has been so perfected in these 
latter days, that one had need be an extremely good 
judge to know what are the merits of a ready-made 
garment—which, it is needless to say, those who 
usually buy such things are not. Again, in the 
matter of jewellery so called, what a vast field there 
is for the ingenious tactics of the sophisticator! 
what suggestive exposures are made from time to 
time of transactions in ‘‘ brummagem’”’ wares, and 
the astounding profits such wares are known to 
bring to those who dealin them! Of what mar- 
vellous dilutions are the precious metals not capable? 
and what wonderful effects are producible by means 
of metals that are not at all precious! Who shall 
induct us into the mysteries of aluminium, or 
thoroughly enlighten us on the recondite applications 
of the electrotype process—or tell us how it comes to 
pass that the brilliant trifles which are so costly to buy 
are so nearly worthless to sell? In regard to all 
kinds of cutlery, to tools, to optical and scientific 
instruments, there is the same complaint: thousands 
of such articles are made to sell, and the unlucky 
thousands who buy them at the wrong shop find ere 
long that they have to buy them over again at the 
right one. 

But enough of the wrong way of doing business ; 
let us turn for a moment to the right way—the way 
by which custom is deserved. There is always a 
species of warfare going on in London (and the same 
is the case elsewhere) between the tradesmen who 
have a conscience and those who keep no such article 
in stock. It may be the case, and probably is, that 
the man without a conscience occasionally gets the 
best of the market, and that the honester man is the 
sufferer; but in the long run the old adage in favour 
of honesty is justified, and the honest policy succeeds. 
For there is always this immense advantage on the 
side of the fair dealer—viz., that his transactions will 
bear investigation, and therefore he can stand his 
ground and confidently wait the ultimate verdict of 
the public. On the other hand, the tricky dealer— 
the adulterator and the sophisticator—must make a 
hit soon, or he is not likely to make it at all. In all 
neighbourhoods there are people who will have their 
eye on him, and judge him, and take care that he is 
known for what he is. It is reputation, after all, 
that is the best stock in trade, and the genuine 
trader knows this, and is so thoroughly convinced of 
it, that he cultivates reputation above all things, and 
will sacrifice anything or everything else to maintain 
that inviolate. ‘‘I can make that do,” said a gentle- 
man to a tradesman to whom he had given a great 
deal of trouble. ‘‘ Nay,” was the answer, “if you 
can make it do I cannot, sir; I see it is not what it 
should be, and I cannot consent to let it out of my 
hands in a defective state.” That was the expression 
of a true man, and we can assert with confidence that 
the feeling which dictated it is common to multitudes 
of the shopkeeping traders and manufacturers, not 
only of the capital, but of the whole country. If it 
were not so, how could it come to pass that there are, 
not only in London, but throughout the provinces, 





certain houses of business and certain individuals 
whose names are a guarantee for the excellence of 
the articles in which they deal, as well as for their 
fairness and liberality in dealing. Persons conversant 
with trade and manufactures know very well that 
with regard to any product of industry that can 
possibly be named there are certain men or women, 
or certain firms, who will supply it of the best 
quality. It does not seem to be of much importance 
what the thing be which a man makes, so that he 
makes it well. As surely as he can make it better 
than his rivals, and sell it at a fair price, so surely 
will he in the long run get a reputation for it, which 
means that he will make much money by it. It may 
be a monster steam-engine, the moving spirit of our 
iron-clad leviathans of battle ; it may be a biscuit that 
relishes pleasantly on a luncheon-tray; it may be 
a screw, a nail, a pin, a needle, a reel of cotton, a 
lucifer-match, or anything else of even less sig- 
nificance than that. No matter what it is, if it is a 
thing of real use and general demand, and is the best 
of its kind, it will prove of sufficient importance to 
found a reputation and build up a fortune. This, of 
course, is not the place to record the names of those 
who might be cited in illustration of the truth of 
what we affirm; most readers will be able to tell over 
a list of them in their minds, seeing that so many of 
them have long been household words in almost 
every home. 

These are the examples which the young trades- 
man should set up for his imitation, if he means to do 
business in the right way. The fact that there are 
so many tricky traders ever ready to delude is one 
that is in favour of the really honest man, if only he 
can have patience ‘‘and bide his time.’ Integrity 
and uprightness, if they are not always at a premium, 
are sure of recognition and appreciation sooner or 
later; and if their progress is slow it is sure. 
Further, of all methods of doing business, the honest 
method is the comfortable method, as being the 
simplest and the most free from anxiety, not to 
speak of the higher motives which will always 
affect the business life of a true man. ‘Plain 
dealing,” says one, ‘is safe sailing;’’ and plain 
dealing is what the public wants. If we want a 
free breakfast table, we want still more an honest 
one—honest bread, honest butter, tea, coffee, milk, 
sugar, eggs, etc.—instead of the substitutes, adul- 
terated and stale, with which we are too often treated. 
We want genuine beer, wine, and spirits, if we want 
them at all; and we want fair weight and measure 
in the place of light weight, the fraudulent bottles, 
and lying envelopes in which too many of our liquors 
and viands are contained. Again, we want cutlery 
that will cut; plate that is really silvered, and not 
superficially filmed over by the electrotype process ; 
watches that will go correctly, and tools that will 
do their work. We want books correctly printed, 
and not cut down and eviscerated that they may fill 
fewer pages, and we want them honestly bound ; and, 
among other things, we want cloth that will wear 
and coals that will burn. In a word, we want to 
have what we pay for, and not a good-for-nothing 
something else in its place. Whoever will satisfy 
these wants at a just price will be doing business m 
the right way, and he shall prosper in spite of all 
the roguery and chicanery that blows its brazen 
trumpet in public, and gets itself periodically white- 
washed according to the latest improved system 1 
private. 
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BY EDWARD F., 


: iw history of the madrigal as a musical compo- 

sition, though forming but a single, and, as it 
may appear at the first glance, an unimportant por- 
tion of the history of music, is in truth one of consi- 
derable interest. It first introduced music into 
society, gave it a new character and a new impulse ; 
it disclosed the power of the art to add to the social 
and intellectual enjoyment of mankind, and to engage 
the attention of polished communities. The choicest 
composers of the age were madrigal writers, and to 
their sedulous cultivation of vocal harmony under 
this form we may attribute the progress and perfec- 
tion of the Italian and English schools of church 
music. 

The term madrigal was doubtless imported from 
Italy, as well as the prominent features of the com- 
position itself, which were imitated almost simul- 
taneously by the musicians of England and Flanders, 
and the style of writing was so uniform in these 
three nations, that it would be impossible from in- 
ternal evidence to class their madrigals, and accu- 
rately to assign to each its true origin. In each of 
these countries the industry of its composers was 
apparent; of one of the Roman masters alone not 
less than five hundred madrigals now exist, and 
Venice, Lombardy, Naples, Bologna, and Florence 
contributed large additions to the general stock. 


These were imported into Flanders and England | 


and reprinted, sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out a translation. In both countries the seed fell 
upon a genial soil; in England it sprang up luxu- 
nantly. The provident care and discriminating 
patronage of Queen Elizabeth had ensured for the 
church a succession of well-trained musicians; her 
chapel was the nursery and the school of the great 
composers of the age, and as soon as the perform- 
ance of madrigals became a prevalent amusement of 
the time, ample means for its gratification speedily 
followed. 

The etymology of the word madrigal remains in the 
same uncertainty as when Doni, Kircher, and Morley 
laboured to explain it. Dante speaks of the madriale, 
a word which, on its first application, signified a 
religious poem addressed to the virgin, alla Madre. 
Huet (Bishop of Avranches) supposes the term to be 
a corruption of Martegauxz, a name given to the 
ancient inhabitants of a particular district of Pro- 
vence. Doni tells us that the word came originally 
from the Provengals. In Spain, in Old Castile, there 
isa town called Madrigal; not to speak of another 
town in South America of the same name in former 
years. Perhaps some of the old Provengal, or 
Spanish, or Italian poets gave the name of madrigal 
to a short kind of song peculiar to the town of 
Madrigal, in Old Castile. ‘This town is said to be 
situated in a delightful valley, famous for its wines; 
quite the place to excite the estro poetico of a trouba- 
dour. But after all has been said, it may be diffi- 
cult to find a better derivation than Mr. Oliphant’s. 
He derives the word from mandra, a fold for cattle; 
whence mandriale, the keeper of a fold—which word, 
10 old Italian dictionaries, is said to be an obsolete 
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IIl.—OUR OLD MADRIGAL COMPOSERS. 
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term in — to music; whence madriale and 
madrigale. In fact, it is a pastoral kind of verse 
corresponding in derivation to the bucolicks of the 
Latin poets. 

The art of vocal part-writing was very early culti- 
vated in England, and several curious specimens, 
dating from the twelfth century, have descended to 
our own times. The first printed collection of com- 
positions designed for social recreation was that of 
Wynkyn de Worde (the celebrated printer) in the 
year 1530. A single part out of the four of which 
the work should consist is all that is known to exist ; 
it was lately purchased for the British Museum for 
the large sum of £80. The composers are Cornish, 
Pygot, Ashwell, Taverner, Guyneth, Jones, Dr. 
Cowper, and Dr. Fayrfax, all unknown names— 
except to the initiated—in the nineteenth century. 
The next collection was printed by John Day in 
1571. The wording of the title-page is so charac- 
teristic of our forefathers in ‘‘ black-letter’’ times, 
that we transcribe it in full from the unique copy in 
our possession :—‘‘ Songes of three, fower, and five 
voyces, composed and made by Thomas Whythorne, 
gent., the which Songes be of sundry sortes, that is 
to say, some long, some short, some hard, some easie 
to be songe, and some between both; also, some 
solemne and some pleasant or merry; so that accord- 
ing to the skill of the singers (not being musitians) 
| and disposition or delite of the hearers, they may 
here finde Songes for their contentation and liking. 
Now newly published, An. 1571. At London, Printed 
by John Daye, dwelling over Aldersgate.” 

This was followed by Byrd’s ‘‘ Psalmes, Sonets, & 
Songes of Sadnes and Pietie,”’ in 1588. The Italian 
word madrigale, not having yet been adopted and 
anglicised, was not used. In the same year appeared 
a collection of Italian madrigals translated into 
English, of which the editor was a Mr. Nicholas 
Yonge. It was called ‘‘ Musica Transalpina.”’ This 
was the first work in England in which the word 
madrigal was used. The dedicatory epistle to Lord 
Talbot, the son of the Earl of Shrowsbury, is inte- 
resting, inasmuch as it marks the period when and 
how this class of composition came into fashion in 
this country. Mr. Yonge commences by saying :— 

‘€ Since I first began to keep house in the city, it hath been 
no small comfort to me that a great number of gentlemen and 
merchants of good account have taken in good part such enter- 
tainment of pleasure as my poor ability was able to afford them, 
both by the exercise of music, daily used in my house, and by 
furnishing them with books of that kind yearly sent me out of 
Italy and other places. The Italian songs are for sweetness of 
air very well liked of all, but are most in account with them 
that understand the language. As for the rest, they either do 
not sing them at all, or at the least with little delight. And 
albeit there be some English songs lately set forth by a great 
master of music [meaning, doubtless, Byrd’s collection], which 
for skill and sweetness may content the most curious, yet, 
because they are not many in number, men delighted with 
variety have wished more of the same sort ; for whose cause 
chiefly I endeavoured to get into my hands all such English 
songs as were ee: and, amongst others, I had the hap 
to find in the hands of some of my good friends, certain Italian 
madrigals, translated, most of them five years ago, by a gentle- 








man for his private delight, who willingly gava me such as he 
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had, and also some others lately done at the request of his par- 
ticular friends.” 
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This collection contains a madrigal, written to the 
well-known and often-translated stanzas of Ariosto, 
‘“‘ Le Verginella e’ simil alla rosa,” which has given 
rise to a curious mistake by a modern writer, Mr. 
W. C. Stafford. In his “ History of Music” (Edin., 
1830), speaking of the secular vocal music of this 
period, he says: ‘‘In 1588, a fresh direction was 
given to the public taste by the publication of a col- 
lection of madrigals, translated from the Italian, 
with accompaniments for the virginal by Byrd.” This 
shows the errors we are likely to fall into by incon- 
siderate writing. The peculiarity of the madrigal is 
that it is sung without accompaniment ; it is purely a 
vocal composition for many voices, the parts being 
doubled ad infinitum. 

The nature of the madrigal as a musical composi- 
tion is somewhat difficult to explain. We may briefly 
describe it as a series of melodious phrases, long or 
short, as the composer pleases, the termination of 
each phrase being marked by pauses equivalent to 
the stops in language. A number of these phrases 
are arranged in harmonic combination with each 
other, so that they may be sung together. Again, 
these phrases are so arranged as to imitate or reply 
to each other. In fact, a madrigal represents a sort 
of musical conversation, as will be seen by the speci- 
men which follows. The extract we have chosen is 
the composition of Jacob Clemens, a Flemish com- 
poser of eminence, who flourished early in the six- 
teenth century. 
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The popularity of the ‘‘ Musica Transalpina”’ soon 
induced the publication of another work in a similar 
form. This was entitled, ‘‘Italian Madrigals Eng- 


lished.”” The editor was Thomas Watson, the well- 


known author of ‘‘ Hecatompathia; or, Passionate 
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Century of Love,” a collection of a hundred sonnets, 
exhibiting very little of the real spirit of poetry, but 
a great deal of pedantry. Meanwhile Byrd had 
received sufficient encouragement by the sale of his 
first collection to publish another, under the title of 
‘‘Songs of Sundrie Natures, some of Gravitie and 
Others of Mirth,” 1589. From the author’s dedica- 
tion to Lord Hunsdon, we learn the growing love of 
music, and of madrigal singing in particular. We 
also get a glimpse of the patronage which the English 
musicians of that time received from their queen :— 


‘‘Having observed, Right Honourable, that since the pub- 
lishing of my last labours in musicke, divers persons of honour 
and worship have more esteemed and delighted in the exercise 
of the art than before, it hath greatly encouraged me to take 
further paines to gratifie their courteous dispositions thereunto, 
And to no person the dedication thereof so fitly and properly 
belongeth as unto your Lordship, by whom through the honour. 
able office which you exercise about Her Majesty’s person, both 
myself and atl other Her Majesty’s musitians are to be com. 
mended and protected. And for many favours to me showed, | 
am most deeply bound unto your Honour.” 


Tn his address to the reader Byrd also states that 
since his ‘last impression of musicke, the exercise 
and love of that art hath exceedingly encreased””— 
a fact which was soon to receive confirmation from 
the rapid appearance of madrigals and other compo- 
sitions of a similar kind produced by the English 
musicians of the time. Among the most eminent 
and industrious of these was Thomas Morley, the 
well-known author of the first elementary work on 
music published in England in the vernacular 
tongue. His first contribution to the vocal part- 
music of the time was entitled ‘‘Canzonets, or Little 
Short Songs to Three Voices,” 1593. This collection 
was dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke, the 
sister to Sir Philip Sydney, of whom the composer 
says, that ‘if her ladyship shall but vouchsafe them 
her heavenly voice, it cannot be but that they will 
return so perfumed that the air will even be made 
delightful thereby.” 

It appears that already these compositions, which 
are so often wrongly designated by the general 
appellation of madrigals, had several distinctive 
titles and characters. Their individual and appro- 
priate features are thus described by Morley :— 

‘‘The best kind of the light music which of late hath been 
so deeply dived into is termed madrigal, a word for the etymo- 
logy of which I can give no reason, yet use showeth that it isa 
kind of music made upon songs and sonnets such as Petrarca 
and many poets of our time have excelled in. As for the music, 
it is next unto the motet, the most artificial, and to men of 
understanding the most delightful.” 


He then recommends to the student ‘ for guides” 
the madrigals of some of his great Italian contem- 
poraries: ‘‘ Ferrabosco for deep skill, Luca Marenzio 
for good air and fine invention, Orazia Vecchi, Ven- 
turi, Giovanelli, and Croce, with divers others who 
are very good.” To canzonets he assigns “tho 
second degree of gravity in this light music,” styling 
them ‘‘a counterfeit of the madrigal.” 


“The last degree of gravity,” continues Morley, ‘‘if indeed 
they have any at all, is given to the villanelle, or country songs, 
which are made only for the ditty’s sake ; for so they be apt to 
express the nature of the ditty, the composer (be he never 80 
excellent) will not stick to take many perfect chords of one 
kind together ; for in this kind they think it no fault to make 
a clownish music to a clownish matter. . . . There is also 
another kind, more light than this, which the Italfans term 
balletti, or dances. These are songs which, being sung to 4 
ditty, may also be danced.” 
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THE BY-PATHS OF MUSICAL HISTORY. 


specimen of a ballet, extracted from Morley’s ‘ First 
Booke of Ballets,” 1595. Its character differs essen- 
tially from the madrigal in its rhythm being more 
marked. 
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The secular vocal part-music which Byrd and 
Morley had published at once stimulated and fed the 
musical appetite of the nation, and in the three 
following years four sets of madrigals appeared, and 
among them some which equalled any foreign com- 
positions of their class. ‘The first set of Thomas 
Weelkes (afterwards organist of Winchester College, 
and then of Chichester Cathedral) was published in 
1597; and in the same year, ‘‘'The First Booke of 
Songs Four Parts,” by John Dowland. The musical 
skill of this composer is celebrated in a sonnet as- 
cribed to Shakespeare, beginning :— 


Fa la, la, la, la. 

















‘*If music and sweet poetry agree, 
As needs they must, the sister and the brother, 
Then must the love be great ’twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lov’st the one and I the other.” 


In 1598 appeared the first set of ‘ Madrigals to 
three, four, five, and six voices, newly composed by 
John Wilbye,” dedicated to Sir Charles Cavendish ; 
and in 1599, the only set of ‘ Madrigals to four 
voices by John Bennet.” Such a display of musical 
genius and erudition, directed to the same purpose 
within the same time, the annals of the art in this or 
any other nation have never recorded. 

Amongst a musical group so large and so gifted as 
Italy, Flanders, and England then presented, it 
would perhaps be difficult to assign to any individual 
absolute and undoubted supremacy, but if that 
station can be claimed for any one, John Wilbye is 
the man. Who or what he was is unknown; that 
he lived in Austin Friars, and that he published two 
sets of madrigals, and some isolated pieces, is all that 
the biographer can relate of him. 

Passing by many productions of the madrigalian 
era, including the celebrated ‘‘ Triumphs of Oriana,” 
Written in praise of ‘‘England’s Elizabeth,” the 
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yéar 1612 was signalised by the appearance of a set 
of madrigals which may rank with the highest of 
its class. The composer was Orlando Gibbons—the 
“English Palestrina” —the latest, as he was also 
one ot the greatest, of the noble body of musicians to 
which he belonged. He was born about the time 
that Byrd began to draw the attention of his country- 
men to secular vocal harmony, and he died in 1628, 
at the age of forty-five. Grandeur is the essential 
attribute of Gibbons’s writings ; harmony in its most 
massy and majestic forms is the instrument that he 
wields; but his compositions are not less distin- 
guished for the skilful texture of their parts than for 
grandeur of outline; they invite and reward the close 
examination of the artist, while they impress and 
delight the unlearned hearer. 

Gibbons’s madrigals are dedicated to the author’s 
‘right worthy and much honoured friend, Sir 
Christopher Hatton.” This was the nephew of the 
Sir Christopher Hatton—not the great Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, as some have supposed, who, 
honest man, died twenty years before the publication 
of Gibbons’s book—who seems to have been one of 
the many patrons of the art to whom the English 
musician could then look for support. ‘‘'These,” 
says Gibbons, in his dedication, ‘‘ were most of them 
composed in your own house: the language they speak 
you provided them; 1 only furnished them with 
tongues to utter the same. They were taught to 
sing in order to delight you, and if you take pleasure 
in them, they have their end.” 

lt has been generally supposed (from the passage 
which we have printed in italics) that Sir Christopher 
Hatton was the author of the poetry of these madri- 
gals; but through the researches of Mr. Oliphant 
and Mr. J. Payue Collier, the authors of several of 
the madrigals have been discovered. The passage 
then simply means that the worthy knight was the 
provider and not the writer of the words. 

From the old madrigalian poetry we have se- 
lected two or three specimens that may be taken 
as fair samples of the rest. These musical works 
furnish valuable contributions to the lyrical poetry 
of the age to which they refer; and although 
the names of the poets are unfortunately in few 
instances given, we recognise the lines of Shakes- 
peare, Spenser, Raleigh, Sir Philip Sydney, Drayton, 
Sylvester, Nash, Campion, Davidson, and a host of 
minor poets, whose verses were in many instances 
printed for the first time :— 


I. 
‘The silver swan who living had no note, 
When death approach’d unlock’d her silent throat. 
Leaning her breast against the reedy shore, 
Thus sang her first and last, and sang no more : 
‘ Farewell all joys,—O death! come close mine eyes ; 
More geese than swans now live, more fools than wise.’ ” 


II. 
‘*O that the learned poets of this time, 
Who in a love-sick line so well can speak, 

Would not consume good wit in hateful rhyme, 
But with deep care some better subject seek ; 

For if their music please in earthly things, 

How would it sound if strung with heav’nly strings ?” 

Ill. 

‘* Dainty fine bird, that art encaged there, 
Alas! how like thine and my fortunes are ! 
The day breaks not—it is my heart, 

To think that you and I must part.” 
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IV. 

‘* Fair is the rose, yet fades with heat or cold ; 
Sweet are the violets, yet soon grow old : 
The lily ’s white, yet in one day ’tis done, 
White is the snow, yet melts against the sun. 
So white, so sweet, was my fair mistress’ face, 
Yet altered quite within one short hour’s space. 
So short-lived beauty a vain gloss doth borrow, 
Breathing delight to-day, but none to-morrow.” 


The madrigal, like the fabled swan, seems to have 
sung most sweetly when death approached, for 
Ward’s collection appeared in 1613, terminating 
that rich outpouring of secular vocal harmony which 
the preceding twenty years had witnessed. In his 
dedication to Sir Henry Fanshawe, Ward alludes to 
the decline of musical taste which was now becoming 
too apparent, and we may presume that he never 
found sufficient encouragement to prosecute his 
design of publishing another set :— 


‘* Since no science carries so sufficient authority in itself, but 
must needs submit to that monster opinion, half truth, half 
falsehood, yet these compositions of mine, being fronted with 
your countenance, even should these prove distasteful with the 
queasie-palated, or surfeited delight ; yet with the sound, un- 
subject to such disease of humour or appetite, I presume they 
will pleasingly relish, and maintain me against the corrupted 
number of time-sick humorists. These, honoured sir, are the 
primitie of my muse, planted in your pleasure and cherished by 
the gentle calm of your favour. What I may produce hereafter 
is wholly yours.” 


Ward was more particular in the selection of his 
words than most of his contemporaries. Sir Philip 
Sydney’s ‘“‘Arcadia’”? and Drayton’s ‘‘ Eclogues”’ 
having suggested most of the musical ideas of this 
set, and these may rank among the first of their kind. 
The composer of “‘ Die not, Fond Man,” ‘Upon a 
Bank of Roses,” and ‘ Phillis the Bright” may 
claim a place among the best part-writers of the age. 
With Ward, the last of those lights which had ; 
irradiated the musical hemisphere of England during 
a large portion of the Tudor dynasty, expired. 

The reason of the decline of the madrigal is easily 
explained. The perfection of the lute, the viol, the 
virginal, and other instruments, introduced a new 
feeling into the province of art. The madrigal could 
only be performed by a number of voices; the song, 
accompanied by an instrument, could be performed 
by one. So the vocal parts of the madrigal kept 
diminishing in number, until at length only the 
uppermost one was sung, the rest of the parts being 
given to the accompanying instrument. ‘Thus did 
the madrigal lead up to opera, to chamber cantatas, 
to airs, and lastly to songs, and herein consists the 
significance and importance of this form in the his- 
tory of art. Its mission was now fulfilled; the mad- 
rigal was gradually supplanted by the new art-forms 
which had sprung from it, and which proved more 
adapted for individual amusement, or better suited 
for the display of individual skill.” 





Uurieties. 


DistnFECTANTS.—The vast importance of an efficient disin- 
fectant in times of scarlet fever, cholera, smallpox, and such 
infectious diseases, has lately attracted the attention of the 
scientific world, and a summary of*the researches made by Pro- 
fessor Lebert, of Breslau, on the prophylactic treatment of 





cholera, has been published in the ‘‘ Medical Record.” He 
finds that chloride of lime is by no means suited to the purpose 


for which it is and has for many years been so extensively 
used. In fact, not only are its odours most unpleasant, but 
when used in quantities sufficient to have any disinfecting 
powers, they become even injurious. Green vitriol is also con. 
demned as being more potent in disguising bad odours than in 
destroying the germination of | wey "Belo acid may 
be used with good results in a diluted form of from two to four 
per cent., and can thus be used in enormous quantities at a 
slight cost, it being the cheapest of ali disinfecting agents, 
Washing and bedding materials may be disinfected by first 
sprinkling them with the above diluted mixture, and by then 
subjecting them to fumes of sulphurous acid by burning sulphur 
in close rooms. The disinfectant recommended by the professor 
as being the most sure and efficient for all purposes, and in 
all cases of infectious diseases, is carbolic acid. Its smell in 
houses, although at first disagreeable, soon ceases to be unplea- 
sant, and the one objection to its general use is that it is more 
costly than other disinfectants; but as it is thoroughly effica- 
cious, and as it is only expensive by comparison, it should be 
used wherever there are germs of infection or foul air. Water 
containing two per cent. of acid should be used for washing 
floors of rooms, and clothes should also be sprinkled with a like 
solution before being washed. Drains, etc., also should be well 
flooded, and the floors of rooms may have a slight sprinkling 
from a watering-pot with capital effect. The acid is best used 
in its pure state, unmixed with any of the substances so often 
recommended. Clothing, bedding, etc., are disinfected most 
thoroughly by being just sprinkled with carbolic acid in diluted 
solution, and then macerated in boiling water, or by being sub. 
jected to a dry heat of 212 deg. Fahr. in an oven, which plan is 
the best—in fact, the only one for purifying mattresses and such 
articles of clothing as cannot be boiled. All articles possessing 
no great value, such as straw mattresses, etc., should be burned 
to ashes. No better means of disinfecting water can be adopted 
than that of boiling it. 


RoyAL Names.—The crowd of names given at princely 
baptisms began in Roman Catholic families, with the object of 
securing a number of patron saints, as an opinion exists that 
every saint is bound to look after his namesakes. Protestant 
princes began to copy the use first as a matter of fashion, and 
then to compliment as many titular sponsors as possible.—7Zhe 
Guardian. 

LEAVES FOR MANuRE.—The dead leaves of the Palais Royal 
Garden belong by right to the person who has leased the Café 
de la Rotonde and the four pavilions, and who has also pw 
chased the right to let out the chairs, to collect the ice from the 
fountain, ete., for all of which privileges he pays about 17,000 
dollars per annum ; he sells the leaves to one M. Sacristain, who 
makes manure of them. The leaves of the Tuileries Garden are 
much prized by horticulturists because they contain a great 
many leaves from the plane-tree, which are valuable for cover- 
ing seed-plots. This one garden produces from eighty to a 
hundred cart-loads of dead leaves annually. Those from the 
Luxembourg Garden are preserved by the administration, and 
are packed away to be used in winter for covering tropical 
plants. The leaves of the Champs Elysées and from the other 
ae neon are sent out to Passy to be used in the Government 

1othouses there. 


CuaLMers.—He was utterly guileless; as unspoiled by 
applause as ever Scott was. He might have lived with- 
out its ever being suspected that he was anything but a con- 
tented, good-hearted man. A taste for domination is one of 
the natural effects of long supremacy ; but he had as little of 
this taste as was possible, and no one ever combined it with 
such a total absence of arrogance. Nothing could make him 
cease to be kind, and it required some very unusual excitement 
to disturb his habitual candour. That man of bold thoughts 
and of burning imagination, on whose opinions and words 
the country hung, as soon as the paroxysm of exertion was over, 
became as soft and as artless as an infant. The singleness ol 
present idea which concentration of energy produces and re- 

uires, led him into occasional error, by preventing his seeing 
the exciting object of the moment in its relation to other things. 
But the arrow was no sooner in the air than the bow resumed 
its natural position. Nor (happily for the pleasure it gave his 
friends) was he without that attraction of personal peculiarity 
which, when unaffected, generally enhances the interest of 
amiable greatness. Everybody loved the quaint, picturesque 
oddity of his look, figure, and manner ; his self-coined diction 
and thick articulation ; his taste for cumbrous jokes, and the 
merry twinkle of the eye, and the funny expression of the 
corners of the lips, which showed that graver cares had not 
quenched the frolicsomeness that had distinguished his youth, 
—Lord Cockburn’s Memoirs. 
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